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Die Lateinische Partikel Ut. Eine von der Norwegischen Universitat mit der 
goldenen Medaille des Kronprinzen belohnte Preisschrift von Bastian 
Dahl. Kristiania, 1882. pp.304. 

This prize essay, which the author has made more accessible to the world of 
scholars by publishing it in German, is deserving of wide recognition as the 
most thorough and comprehensive treatise yet written on this many-sided par- 
ticle. The author has gone conscientiously to work and collected his own 
materials, which for the early period may be said'to be quite exhaustive, while 
numerous examples have been gathered from Vergil, Caesar, Sallust, Cicero, 
Ovid, Horace, Livy, Tacitus, Suetonius and later writers. The it-ore important 
modern works which bear upon the field of investigation have not escaped the 
author's notice. While there is no painful straining after striking originality 
of view, the method of treatment is fresh, and gives evidence of a calm, inde- 
pendent judgment, and a disposition to weigh the facts find to grapple honestly 
with the difficulties which the conditions of each new problem present. If the 
results are not as surprising as e. g. those reached by Llibbert in his work on 
quoin, it is due to the fact that the prevailing usages of ut were earlier fixed. 

The treatise begins properly with a discussion of the form and etymology of 
ut. Utei is shown to prevail in the earliest period, there being 106 instances 
of its use in the first volume of the Corpus Inscriptionum as against 11 of uti 
and 10 of ut. In Plautus, however, the relation of uti : ut is about 100 : 1500, 
while Horace uses ut 350 times and uti only 21 times. The original form 
quotei is resolved into a root quo = Skt. +/ ka, and the locative of a demon- 
strative */ ta. The Umbiian furnishes as parallel forms pusei,pusi, puse, the 
Oscan pus. Of locative force but few traces have been preserved ; the pre- 
dominating sense is modal. The various uses of ut are then treated under the 
following grand divisions: I. Ut interrogativum. II. Ut relativum. III. 
Ut temporale. IV. Ut consecutivum. V. Ut finale. VI. Gegenstandsatze 
mit coniunctivus generis. VII. Gegenstandsatze mit coniunctivus finalis. VIII. 
Elliptische tit satze. The interrogative use is shown to be quite common in 
the archaic, but limited in the classical period. The transition is easily made 
to the exclamatory use, of which numerous examples are given. In treating 
of indirect questions Dahl follows Becker, and very properly takes issue with 
Fuhrmann, who conceives viden ut and audin ut to have analogy with nescio 
quis. It is to be regretted here that more light is not shed upon the develop- 
ment of the idiom satin ut. The relative ut receives attention under various 
heads. It is interesting to observe that in objective comparisons the early 
period is more circumstantial in repeating the predicate. Capt. 369, Servitu- 
tem fers ita, ut ferri decet. Noteworthy too is the archaic use of a relative clause 
after verba declarandi vel sentiendi where classical usage leads us to expect an 
indirect question. Amp. 1129, Hanc rem, ut factast, eloqttar. 33 such ex- 
amples are given, drawn mostly from Plautus and Terence. Here the modal 
force is seen in full strength, while in subjective comparisons it is often obscured. 
Where the comparison partakes of metaphor sic is more common than ita in 
the main clause. The use of ut as concessive-adversative seems not to ante- 
date Cicero and is especially frequent in writers under the empire. Of ut 
iurativum, as Dr. Dahl felicitously terms it, after ita the comic poets furnish us 
a wealth of examples which deserve to be studied. How bitter is the irony in 
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Aul. 754, ita te amabit Iuppiter ut tu nescis ! Certain parenthetic expressions 
like ut mos est show wide range of use, of others the rise may be pointed out. 
Utftt which is so common in Livy occurs already six times in Terence, but 
not once in Plautus if we except Capt. Prol. v. 24, where perhaps it may go to 
swell the evidence of post-Plautine revision. Under ut affirmativum cases are 
treated where a parenthetic ut clause affirms a statement to be true which in 
the main clause is merely assumed. Cic. fin. 5, 51, 5"/ virtus digna est gloria- 
Hone, ut est. On this use Anton, Studien zur Lat. Grammatik, Part II, is more 
full and instructive. No examples are cited from early Latin and the idiom is 
one more likely to occur in prose. On the other hand the comic poets use ut 
as a causal particle where the later language would prefer quod or cum. True. 
II, 7, 22, Pallidast ut peperit puerum. It must be remembered, however, that 
Plautus could not have used quodhere in causal sense. In discussing the tem- 
poral use of ut perhaps the author is too ready to admit that ut here lays aside 
its modal force or that this is wholly absorbed in the temporal function, just as 
ubi unites both time and space relations. The transition in any event must 
have been a gradual one, and the modality often glimmers through where the 
connection seems purely temporal. So the English as certainly gives a different 
coloring from when or while. The different tenses used after ut receive judicious 
treatment. In dealing with the pluperfect Dahl accepts Hoffmann's views. We 
may note that the form uti is not well authenticated in temporal sense, that ut 
in the sense of postquam {ubi) does not occur in Lucretius, that ut with the 
iterative subjunctive is confined to the silver age, while ut descriptive with the 
imperfect so common in Livy occurs already in Plautus. Asin. 343, Intonstrina 
ut sedebam, me infit percontarier. We should be loth to admit, however, that ut 
has here wholly lost its modality. For us it has a shade of meaning quite dis- 
tinct from dum or quom and not to be translated by wahrend. On p. 131 
Dahl shows that ita is not used by classical writers in the apodosis after tem- 
poral ut, although it is affected by some modern Latinists. The list of passages 
given on p. 146, where ut has local force, which Ellis in the case of Catullus 
attributes to Alexandrine influence, might doubtless be increased. In Parts 
IV and V the more difficult functions of ut come up for discussion, namely, the 
consecutive and final. For this section the views of Delbrttck, Lange and 
Jolly on the subjunctive and optative have been carefully studied. In the 
nature of the subjunctive itself the author finds the bridge between ut = ox and 
ut =z so that, in order that. He regards qui clauses of characteristic as essen- 
tially the same with ut clauses, and of earlier development, as the relative pro- 
noun is anterior to the relative adverb. After a patient analysis of character- 
istic qui clauses, in which the subjunctive is shown to be essentially potential 
in its nature, he finds the consecutive use of ut to be a development of the 
optative or potential side of the subjunctive, while the final use is traced back 
to the subjunctive proper, which is primarily an expression of the will. If we 
define an action by the circumstances which accompany cr follow it, we must 
have the subjunctive with ut (and not the indicative), even though we feel that 
the subjunctive expresses a real fact, and even though the consciousness or 
will of the principal speaker has nothing to do with the fact as such. For 
example : Ita curro ut sudem. I run in such a way as to sweat. The character- 
istic of the action is that through it I begin to perspire. Through the 
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constant employment of this form one naturally reasons out the fact that I 
act -ally am sweating, and thenceforth the objective result becomes the promi- 
nent thing in the statement. Actuality is not more strongly expressed by wore 
with the infinitive or by the English as to. Both forms of statement represent 
the result only as possible and leave it to the reader or hearer to supply the 
impression of reality. Such, briefly stated, are the views of the author. Space 
forbids our following him into the details of his treatment of purpose and 
result clauses and of object clauses which express in a modified way purpose cr 
result. Individual feeling will assert itself against this or that principle of 
classification. Dr. Dahl is, we think, particularly happy in his treatment of 
parenthetic ut clauses of result, like ut oitiittam, ut non dicam, and subjective 
result clauses like ita agendum est ut omnia inter se coliaereant. The discussion 
of the so-called elliptical sentences is not all that we could desire, and we 
should gladly have seen in an appendix some treatment of the compounds of 
ut, especially neutiquam, utique and sicuti. But few persons, we presume, such 
is the frailty of human nature, will be found to quarrel with the brevity of a 
work of over three hundred pages, on a single particle spelled with two letters. 

M. W. 



De Gladiatura Romana Quaestiones Selectae. Doct. Diss, by Paul Jonas 
Meier. Bonn, 1881. 52 pp. 

In 1879 the Bonn Faculty set the following subject for a Preis-Arbeit: 
" Gladiaturae Romanae historia ex scriptorum et titulorum testimoniisque 
artisque monumentis explicetur." Of the essay which received the prize this 
dissertation forms only a part. Needless to say the author has taken full 
advantage of the archaeological facilities which a University like Bonn offers, 
and in which we are so lamentably deficient in this country. Moreover, he has 
spied out the land and made the German Museums from Berlin to Trier yield 
up their gladiatorial treasures for his purpose. He has sifted the ancient sources 
and made some new discoveries. After two years' occupation with gladiators 
one may be pardoned perhaps a combative spirit, and if some knock-down 
blows are dealt to veterans like Lipsius, Friedlaender and Henzen, it only 
shows what training will do for the youthful prize-fighter. Dr. Meier has cer- 
tainly shown himself a vigorous tiro and merits the title spectatus. 

The introductory chapter begins with a puzzle from Suidas, states afresh the 
nature of Suetonius' work ' de historia ludicra,' and the probable dependence 
upon it not only of Tertullian, Isidorus and Cassiodorius, but also of the 
scholiast to Juvenal. Chapter II is entitled De gladiatorum armaturis with the 
following subdivisions: § I. de Samnitibus. § 2. de secutoribus. § 3. de oplo- 
machis. § 4. de retiariis. § 5. de Thraecibus. § 6. de Gattis et murmillonibus . 
^ 7. de ceteris armaturis. 

Campanian hate first applied the name Samnites to gladiators. From the 
Campanians the Romans adopted the name together with the custom of gladia- 
torial shows. Lucilius is the first Roman writer to mention a Samnis. Litera- 
ture and inscriptions are silent about them after the age of Augustus. Meier 
has an ingenious theory to account for this. New-fashioned names were found 



